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ABSTRACT 

Oriented to rehabilitation facilities that are 
interested in maintaining and expanding their markets, this pamphlet 
presents publication excerpts that provide an understanding of the 
impact of organizational quality. The excerpts emphasize development 
of quality products and services through motivation of staff, 
effective communication, use of small divisions and quality circles, 
adaptability, and little formality. The role of quality of life in 
the community integration/community living movement is described. 
Elements of quality of life, such as empowerment, friendship, and 
being valued, are described. Supported employment is cited as a 
vehicle that may improve quality of life by adding work options. 
Basic ingredients involved in quality of worl; life are examined, 
along with the role uf rehabilitation facilities in focusing their 
attention on these ingredients. Finally, the position of the Nationa 
Association of Rehabilitation Facilities is stated. Includes 29 
references . ( JDD) 
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Qualit> of Life 



Speaking of quality assurance. Hank Bcrs;ini staled in a recent TASH 
ncwslclicr: "Wc must turn to indicators of prcst^ncc and p;irticipaiion in 
communily, developing inicq>ersonaI relationships with others without 
disabilities, i>crsonal choice and sclf-deicrmination." (October 198S, p. 2). An 
underlying theme of many rcccni discussions on opportunities for persons 
with disabilities has been consumer satisfaction and quality; particularly, 
quality as it relates to indfviuual preferences, opportunities, and outcomes. 

Quality is one of the key w(^rd^ of the eighties -- quality and excellence. From 
In Search fi^r [.xcdleme (Peters and Waterman, 1^W2) right through to Peters' 
latest b(M)k, Thriving on Chans, resounding messages ring out: quality makes 
a difference, quality brin^vs profit, quality work conditions contribute U) quality 
products, the quality edge, the market for qualii>, people will pay more for 
quality. 

I'^xceilcni firms don't hclievc in excellence only in constant 
improvement and ctnisiani change (Pi'tcr>;. 1^X8, p. 4). 

Rehabilitation facilities that arc interested in maintaining and expanding 
markets nK.y once again learn from the business quality movement. By 
studying the movcnicni, faulities should be better able to understand how to 
advance ttie quality oi living of persons with disabilities. Both the current 
business and community inicgralion/supported employment movements ftKus 
(Ml quality work condiiions, employee job saiisfaction. and creative ways of 
constantly improving. The connections between the two movements also 
bridge management concerns with quality of rehabilitiiuon programs, preparing 
i jr change, and improving condiiimis fo' [K^rsons with disabilities who arc 
both the consumers and the providers of services funnclcd through 
rehabilitation agencies. As Ann NKLaughlin, SciTctary of I ah<u, staled last 
May, "producing cjualiiy goods and services requires a quality workforce' 
p. 8). 

The following exceqns from recent publications are prescnic^d to assist with an 
undcrsuuuling of how orgnni/ailonal quality affects markets and services. How 
organizational quahiy mllu^'nics the lives of i>ersons with disabilities is then 
cxajnined. 
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Advice on Quality 



• From The Winning Performance: How America's 
lligh-growih Mid^size Companies Succeed (Clifford and 
Cavanagh, 198 >): 

The best companies set in to coruain a special renewal 
ini;redieni.,. dynamic ailapiabiliiy - a restless drive thai pernie-;iies the 
organization and asserts that the job is never done; that no product, 
service or function is e\'er j^^ood enough; tliai the search for more, new 
and iKtter must go on (p. 90). 

...They have an uniiNualiy clear vision of ilieir distinctive roles, ..they 
have an acute M.uise ol the basrs of their conipeiiijvc ad\anlaf:e (p. 90), 

G(xk1, snudl companies have some (»l ilic K^st oryani/alions you'll lind 
anywhere lx;cause they have so hiile structure and formality. There :\rc 
only two liungs tliat mailer: the quality and mcMivation of the pe<>pk\ 
and the validiiy and power of their common goal... the trick of bigness 
is to keep a di\erse, oltcn di.Npersed grou[. ol personjiiiics winking 
together productively so they can succeed m [he infiniiely varied 
activiiics. .. (p, 74). 

Four general themes.,, run through ihe culture in most of the wmnmg 
performers: e;irncd respect, evangelical zeal - an lionest enthusia>m.,. a 
habit of dealing people in -- the tradiiion of comnmnicaiing just af>oii{ 
everything to ever\ b(Kly in the organi/auon and a view of prodt .luA 
w^eallh creation as ineMtahle bv-pr(Hlucts u( doing (Uher things well <p. 
U). 

...having successfid cuslomers... (is) the companv s most important 
objeclivc(sj (p. 106). 

,..A comp.any -- soMK'tiiJW . niLsi: 

1 . Attract arul n^ooviiie people ol r.ire unjijKicruc and character whose 
cai>abilil:es fit the needs of the busnu ns and whose personaiiiies tit 
its culture and thereby Icful ihernselves to ( (^Uaboration, 

2. Communicate a consisleni message of corporate values, objectives, 
arid ways of doing things across grt)wing geographic, [)ersonalily and 
luncuonal gaps; 
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3. Nurture a dcop-(clt ariibilion and dcicrminaiion lo be ouisuinding - 
even while ihc conncciion boiwccn ihc individual tasks and the 
overriding mission of the corporjiion becomes harder to 
comprehend; jmd, 

4. Keep changing things, often dramaiically, in anticipation of and in 

response to dcvelopmenis m the outside world and lo new ideas 
generated inside (]>. 76). 

• In reference to the winning companies. 

They keep divisions small. They break divisions inio profit centers..,. 
They drive t(>ward clear financial objectives..,. They {>ay for business 
success.... They foster values that support innovation und individual 
freedom (p. S3). 

Consider Qualily CinL's- groups of emplojees meeting regularly lo 
identify, analyze and sui\'e qLialil> concerns. 

Our lop priority is caring more. This is our only business (p. 94). 

From one of the tnp ten winners, the *'C rav Style": 

I'lrst, qualily - in [)rovIucJs, uorking en\ irt)ru7iem. pe<^pk\ tools. 
conlp(5Mcnt^.,. il)e .cMnpany has dcLiJed lo cmphaM/e gualily in every 
aspect ol Ms work. Second, informality ilnrd, fun... fourth, 
professionalism -■ people are treated like and act like professionals ;and| 
trust each (^ilior to do tfieir jobs \\e!l. and with tlie highest technical 

siandanis arul llieiu linaliy: ai. Iiievernent and the creali\ iiy of individuals 

/n 1 vr W 
' r • * • • / ■ 

Ready fur furtlier wisdom? More, from Thriving on Chaos: 

1. lu l.os Anyelcs uiih a popu!:iIion ol 1^ Uiilluiii, 'HVc ^Aork in small 
firms of >{) j)eople or less. 

2. There is a treiul to wards sulx'ontraciii^g. 

3. Ihcre is a cc-rmng age of redu^. liiunsm: t!ie JajMnese passion for 
sniallness. 



4, New markcLs demand flexibility and speed. 



5. Only 34^ of the major technical innovaiions come from gianl 
firms, 

6. With large corporations it is more difficult to risk and largo firms are 
burdened by high costs of inicmal ccxxdination, 

7. One need is to retrain employees ^ to increase the value of labor, 

8. The winning look: flatter, more autonomous units; differentiation 
with niche markets; quality consciousness; service consciousness. 
Organizations are more responsive and faster at innovation, with 
highly trained, flexible empluyees. 

9. Organizations need a tolerance for failures, encouraging innovation; 
a porous organization listening intently to its customers; a 
flexibility through "empowered people prescriptions" based upon 
high involvement, minimal hierarchy, and increased rewards base^l 
upon new performance parameters (quality and responsiveness). 
Think about creating rather than sharing markets. 

10. Capitalize on the small distinclions between one's product and 
others. 

^ 1. Quality ccjuals proHt 

12. Consumers are willing to pay 50% more for quality. 

13. Most quality systems fail for one of two rc^isons: they have systems 

without pilSMOn or pitSStOn WiLhClit .sy.^lo^l.^. 

14. Quality should be measured ■ should iK^gin at the outset of the 
program measurements and should he visible; quality should be 
fvwartk^d 

15. Quality improvement is t)ie primaiy yx)urce of cost re^luciion. 

16. Quality .should be rccogni/cd as a virtue something to be sought 
for lis own sake - not just a profitiblc strategy. 
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• These books also provide some advice on what not to do: 



Don'l adopt a review and evaluation prcxcss [that isj so cumbcrs<:>mc... 
don't fear over compctiiion,,- don i ovcrconirol jvoplc or abandon ihcm. 
(Clifford and Cavanagh, p, 88). 

• Peters (19H8), in disciissinj; how to packajie quality, uryes 
careful monitorinp, the ri^ht pacing, the ri^ht mix, and 
balance the wrong combination can miss the mark. 

Quality and Community Integration 

Is it any wonder, with ihc scK'ictal emphasis on quality, ihai prolcssionals in 
tlic rchahiliiaiion field and oihcrs assisting persons wiih disabilities aa'. also in 
ihc midst of "quality" discussions? "Quality f>f life" has been and remains a 
key component of ihc comnumiiy iniegraiion/community living movement. 

Some of the basic issues related to supported employment, community 
iniegraled envirt)nmcnis, community living, indepcndcni living, and least 
rcsU-iclivc environn»cr)is orii;inaic fn)m a f(Kus on qiulity of life and quality of 
work. The issues involve how to affect sckicLliI change so thai persons w ith 
disabilities are afforded ihc s;ui>e righis and opporiuniiies as arc non-disabled 
persons. 

The community iniegraiion movement is iniercsicd in achieving something 
beyond mdepondcnt living, conununily work, or more nomiali/ed experiences. 
The heart of the movement is to obiain the conditions necessary for true 
acceptance and iniegraiion of all fvrsons. Commitments have been made 
focused on discovering ways to humani/c services, cquali/c stiitus, socially 
integrate, and achieve "stx ial role valori/auon" (\Volfensberger,iy83) - or to 
arrange conditions so that people with disabilities are valued 
members of communities - lo achieve conditions so that friendships 
with persons wiih disabiliiios, jvrsons wiih differirig nicnud abilities, persons 
with differing physical capabilities (^r cmnuonal slrengttis and weaknesses arc 
Valued, cnc<)urjge<l, explored, aiul a p;tn of cver>day life. 

Kmpowerment 

One major lenci of the quality ol life movement is ihe right of frex:di>m of 
choice, or eoqx)wcrrncnL As Burton Blail ha:s sUitcd; "Is iuiyihing morccenuiil 
than being free simply being free? Retarded fX'opIe can live, can have 
meariingfiil lives oiAy if ihcy arc free. In ibis regard, they are no different 
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from the rest of us** (1988, p. 327). Ycl, ihc regulation thai has occurred and 
is still occurring, the rcstriciions that have been placed on acliviiies, privacy, 
time away from residcniial living quarters, and participation in community 
activities all contradict empowerment. This is not to say, however, that many 
of these regulations have not served a purpose. 

Regulations sometimes have been added lo inlliienec quality. One such 
regulaiion involves the length ol time txMAcen brt^aktasi and lunch, Tliat 
regulation h;is meant not only that indivuUials have a proiccled experience of 
"spaced meals" approachmg the most desirable eating sclicdule, but that 
persons in iniormecliaie arc faciliiies have had lo rise at 7:(X) each mominc^, 
even on weekends, in orJer to meet this re^ulauou. 'ITiai is hardly a normal or 
empowering way of conducting one's life. 

Otlter regul;ilions or re^U'ic lions have had economy arut planruii^ for a group :is 
their basis. LiiuiieJ u>e of vans, and cafcfully slIkhIuIcu ' lielJ trips" to 
community centers, shojipnij: nuills and fa>t (ixxl e>tah!ishnicrits fall into t))is 
latter category. 

Empowerment, by deliniiion, reflects an iridividiiali/ed focus on a 
peiNon-by-jx^rson basis. S)Niems and pro«'rjrns \Mihin ihose s) slenjs need to 
Jx" restriK lured and reexaininevi in light of wtial serviee iielivery nuxleis make 
sense, Both deciNion riutking and exivneneing llie feMi!i> of one's deciM(Uis are 
a part of everyda>' ble Itir u\o\[ [jersons. Deciding wheilicr to eat at 
Mac Donald's or Burger Kini;. decidin^i: vvhen lo go to itic mali, what stores to 
visit, and wheitier to go with a Ineiid or alorie is nmnKil. fixpeneneini: the 
effects of overs| eruhng a butlget also is n(^riji;il. ProMdinu oi>poriiiniocs for 
[Krsons with disal)iliiies lo have these experiences is someiiines in direct 
conflict with prcvuuis p^Iiues, pt^Iuies sudi as "cjr«.fully and eonsisterilly 
providing help anil siip}x)ri. ' 

One technique that has been used to provule die indiudual uiih the lo he 
responsible fe)r hini/liersell and m experience ifie clleets nf his/her choiec^ has 
been *\fiadowing" or wjiilung Iroin a disijiice lo ensure s^ilely and reduce 
risks, Thai leelifihiue lias been used vudely vvith Iraii^porlanon Onis ruling) 
tiaining. It also can tv elleeiive lor other eoninmnily aeliviiies. Oilier 
ICLhnitjues also are a\aikible to (^rovitle more op[>oHiinilieN for elioiec and 
coinfnunily interaction, vvhile slill jHoviding apprt)|'naie saleguards, 

Einpowermenl as a qiKilny (>f life i-Ane h'As been (^jvraiioiuili/ed by Keith, 
SchaliJck c^i: llollman M'^S^O by ec^iiMdeiiiii: Uie deeree ol en\'iro[)ineiilal 
coriirob aniounl of 'mkuI Uileravliofi and safiv-ty id vomiiiunny ulih/alir)n, 




This structure provides a possible framework for measuring quality. In the 
caic of "leguiatcd meals'\ an example of a quality standard is: 'the individual 
shall be given choices concerning meals and meaUimcs, and the option of 
providing one's own meal." Such a standard provides a better indicator of 
quality than a standard such as "four hours will elapse between meals, " a 
standard which at first reading may appear to be just as beneficial. To 
facilitate quality development, many previous practices need to be examined 
under the same microscope that kKated the difficulties with "spaced or 
regulated meals/' 

Empowerment also is up to the individual Agencies can promote or cnpbic 
empowerment through providing oppi)rtuniiics and su^ucluring learning so that 
individuals gain practice and experience making cflccuve choices; however, the 
ultimate choices and opportunities to direct one's own life rest with the 
individual. 

The bottom line with quality for people who have led rcsuictcd lives involves 
expanding their cnvironmenuU coniroK social interaction, and access to the 
communay. Rehabilitation facilities have been taking actions to assure 
greater access to the community. Expanded provisions for supported and 
transitional employment arc a part of this involvement. Within rehabilitation 
facilities changes have been made in administrative structures, the use of 
personnel, marketing, and planning„ Because rehabiliUition facilities have 
extensive experience in providing quality services, ncgoliaiing with slate 
agencies, and working with employers as well as c<x^rdiniuing with residential 
providers they arc in an ideal pi)Sition to expand their role as "quality 
coordinators." 

Friendship 

Another inajtx assiniipiioii i>f iJic quality of iifc inovt-meni is thai friendships 
and meaningful sex lal intcracuons add to one's qu:Muy of life, "Joshua ciales" 
(Pcrske, 1988) refer to one such structure that hjs been implemented to brc;ik 
down walls and make significant changes in the lives of persons with 
disabilities through c^tahlishiny fricndslup networks. With Joshua circles, 
friends, not staff, are the persons who assist, who are there to share things 
with, who spend iinic wiih persons who liave disabilities. Wuh Joshua 
circles, problems arc s(jlvcd through a "friendship'' and not a bureaucratic 
mindset, F'riciuls tielp Wiih jobs, tainily, {K'rsor;il and uuma^iry ccmicrns. 
rrier'i'ls Iju^h [i)t'X[\wr^ I LkCs UMVihcr jiul sh;uc ^vi's, Suih siiji[H)ri 
:inv! ihi srij csu^. r\ Mi n d !»v -^^u ii lru'r)<.Ul;:p :jc crii^ :.t! > » all our liS'Cs, 
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The friendship model of assislinp persons wiih disabilities originated in 
Europe, In Swiucrland. in small conimuniiies, people help e.kh other out in 
a naiural, less orchesiraied way, creating places for \a fil into stKiciy. 

wnh sLiff "living wiih and among ihc handk a[>[K\l livrsonsj, not simple being 
Iheir eareukers" fMcClLary. l^S^ p 2(yi). Wiiluhe (riend.ship oricnuuion. 
individual diUeicnwes are rev o^^ni/^ ^l. av kno a laj^^ed. aful dealt wiUi work is 
adapU'd. e.xj>eeiaU(^ns are ail,tisu\!. sikcess is ihdividn.ih/cd aiul eoIIalx)ralivc 
ell oris arc encouraged. 

This concept ol qnaliiv ot Ine ^(k^s far beyond measures o! wages» hours 
worked, or ci)mn)uiuiy iriicgralion. While iticse fonner measures may be 
importani, the center i^\ qual»i\ ol life li.-in the Incndship [XTsjV-Ctjve is on 
individual relationships and .]ii.ihiy o! irUcra.lh>ns - feelmg valued, accepted, 
and a pan of oni^oin^i;. d.tv to lilc Many individuals have valued 
Incndships wi^hm slu'!i.;rcd work yu).UAiu^:. MajnUmir^g friendships and 
avoiding isuiaDon iudu iti^i.ils iu[n the u)innuiniiy arc concerns, 

which 1/ uol addressed. couKl Kod lo dIs^:il[^^^, non and a reduced standard of 
living. Caiiful mouwoniiii. p!.t/i!unL! and programming (or social 
devch.'pmeiu arc needed and c.iniu)| Iv K i; ^ hjn^c as [>ersAms LranMtu)n iruo 
comniuniiy einplo>riieiiL 

Many direct luunne xiall in t.mlitirs a!M) have iw n partiv ipalmg m after 
work soual -acumiu:^. v.i;h sup,m:.j inplo>ces. These staff, given 
mfnrmalion on hM^^ U) a.^ niih Incn.l'.h)iM (,n ihe juh' » rhadscy-Rusch, 
can } uvccd fo fujllicr d^Ac l^^p and slien^Mhen friendship op|>orlumUes. 

On Bt iny \ alued 

Hercovici aloni> uuh (^itv.T^. has descrdx\1 tlie llur4;in^iLi^lj^ 

perMuis vKtih dl^ahJlitK^. anj m [MrOuiIar, persons wuh mentaJ rci-ardaiion. 

' ^ ' .v.»,,».;t.. ^l/lj^?u^ ^n pvjijiMuis . jn uicj us<.'ij lo tieseritv 

segmcfils ol siKv:i\ whh..h are noi ncedeJ Aaordmc U) ihis iheory. however, 
even ihun ;h Muy^l-A^. jv 'piilan^ >n> arc devaiji'd, ihe> arc crnlral to niaintaming 
certain feature-, i^i ihe yiKw\\ o! 'Ain.h thev are i pan. One role lhc> assist 
v^.ih Is liie g-ru'r;it'(Ui i,t ,pc.ial ii.^ie.Mi.Mis and sijsKe delivery sysiems, 
systcHis \Uii;.li [\r:\i "MMcJue Mri the dev.dtK'd siaifrs of oihers and 
^^y-i^^)^ -a!.!-. !; 'A; ^; [-v-^.d »l . urcv' -Arre Idcnly available Scull 
* 1^^'^^^ --v:*'- ■ -i ■ j.t' ifMi r ' d *. a>;er:i[evi' |K-(;p!(-. •'being in the 

'"'i-i^-!)' ' e:* III., :.,M fi,ki,^;^ Mv?') f,,^. chs. assed the 

Ctt;i Hi l!.;! s 
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Bcrcovici, in Barriers to Normalization: The Restrictive Manai(emeni of 
Retarded Persons (1983), provided direct examples of tlic small s<Kial systems 
which have been crcaicd in communities. These systems arc quite diffcrcni 
from other suhv ulturcs found in society at large and the menihcrs of these 
systems often arc stigmatized by obvious physical or mental handicaps, 
Gcigcr (1975) has suggested that in order to undcrsiiuid ihcse pcrsims, it is 
necessary lo understand the effects of lifetime stx'icial supervision - the 
surveillance or control of the state and its agents to which certain [x>pulations 
arc subjected. 

In improving the quality of lives for {Arsons wiih disabilities, (^ne wa> lo get 
*'great gajns ' is \o search tor opponunitics that, wiiliout question, enhance 
ihcir status. An example of such an opportunity is Project Vital, a project 
which trains jXTsnns with developmental disabilities \o be part of video 
produciion crews. Addiiionally , Project Viud has devclofK^l television shows 
interviewing j^ersons with disabilities on their "Dreams and Wishes" and has 
deveU>ped television shows based on their interests, needs anj C{>ncerns Alan 
Dachman, Director of that project, has staled: Tcrsons with disabilmes h jvc 
U> come out There is notliing wTong with kMng divibled." People, all |KN>ple, 
rK\ul to hear iliis message and start bc^heving u, 

The Relationship of Friendship, Heinj; Valued and Fmpo\%er- 
mcnl to Supported Kmployment 

How do friendship and einpv)wermcni relate lo .supported employment and 
overall quality of lAork'.^ If itiese conditions were In he nie^Mired with quahty 
of work, then quesiionnaircs or observaiions of onc-io-one interactions and 
group inlcractii)ns would Ix* useful. QueMiuus about topics distiis>cd, 
emotions sfKired. a(l\icc given and sought would W ipclu.kd. Signjlicani 
uiiieis - enjp.ioyers, pareias or guardiaiw, sii^fings, ciAin.selors, Lf.iiiius, peers, 
aiitl liiefuis nu^^-lil c(HiUitHitc valual>le iriforMi;Ui^>!"i on an irivh\'iuii.irs .juality of 
hie. T »ri)e ^ pent t>y ^\\ re.ogni/mg the d U^r soiue sohliiJr and privacy 
\erMi>. lijiie ^^\yji\i wuji i)!her^ couUl Iv a:^u!!vr iMipixiafil riiraMirc 

At work. pvTsons v. ho arc v,r!| accepted ar]d wilii^d and pi rsi^ns ufi.> liavc a 
quality wuik cxperiLfr, r are like)) to fv^i ix [kw a.'ul i(> U at le lo >!uue |i»Kes 
oi pcTSiMial sioiics. Tfiesc ;vrs()ns ar^^ hkely to Cr>n'Ojf)ufe vahjat>le 
inlo/inaliiH) on v\oik a\ ucll - inh^i riiatioi^ on specilic pi<KcJiiics to follow 
and of^;af;i/ iiion of a oik tasks tu'^e jK.Tsor»s ,!ls(> yivc like!)' to \< invoI\ed in 
clii'i-.c d;\i^'of; f>:-.;k if.^.' ilic) hjvc sojiiv; >jy Mt tfit'i? v.ork hour-, ta^ks. 
wiifkirj^' tofUiilioiis aiiJ iulurr eareef pJans I'cist)ns iiti quality work 



experiences have enough experience lo have developed preferences and to 
recognize opponuniiics lo increase work <;ntisfaction so thai ihe quality of 
their work experience continues to evolve. 

or course in the evolvcmcnt of this quality work experience, things will 
fiucluatc. As conditions change and gains are made in one area, it is likely that 
dissatisfactions will emerge in another area. So. what is of foremost concern 
is not the "still picture'' but rather the pailcm over a pcri(xl of months or 
y^ws. 

Defmitive studies of friendships in a variety of work environmcnLs have not 
yet been conducted, however, the only really fair test is to give individuals 
experiences across environments and then ask them to evaluate the experiences 
or indicate Iheir preferences. Recent discussion of qualitative methods (Biklen 
and Mosclcy. 1988) provide the background intormaiion on techniques which 
could combine interviews and observations to beiicr undcrstiind individual 
preferences and how friendship preferences fit into more global work and 
environmental preferences. 

Perhaps supported employment will be a part of tiic vehicle to obtain valued 
conditions, perhaps transitional employment, or work adjustment or valued 
work at a segregi.cd site will be the means. What is critical, however, is 
having options and adding supported employment adds options, 

Ch<nte and Work 

Choice at work involves, among other tilings, choice concerning one's values 
about work is money more important than the type of work one docs? Will 
working with friends^ or at a convenient location or with a well-liked 
employer be more important than wages or bencfiLs? For persons without 
disabilities, the criteria or conditions for satisfaction varies and even fluctuates 
for tlie individual as the employee adjusts and adapts to new situations over 
lime. It is logical lo cissiiniG thai such fluctuation als^) (Kcurs for person*: who 
have linl^ or no verbal ability and have dilOcuIly communicating preferences 
or for other persons w.ih disabilities wlio, for v.haicvcr reason, are not 
communicaiing ificir preferences. (These reasons could include lack of training 
or experiences with preferences, trainc^i pas^siviiy, fear, or lack of awareness), 

A recent work satisfaction survey of 23.(XX) respond/*n?s conducted by 

Fsyckolo^y 7V>ii.;v ^hows {\\[\{ O^r jKTsui/. \i>i:h(Mil disahil'iics. 'A.ipcs and 
bcncfibi ranked iiurntvcr \ 2 aiu! 16 uul of 1^, T!)C ■ ';.k!> also Irv.Ji^ jios itic 
IblloA'ing were rj:iK;:vi wu v ' ;r.ii><:rL;iiL i !i \ ^! ;:; ; .; 'Hi'^ r.,;;;. • v 
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• a chance lo do something ihat makes mc feci j^oxl aboui myself 

• a chance lo accomplish something worthwhile 

• chances to learn new thmgs 

• opportunity to develop skills and abilities 

• the amount of freedom I have on the job 

llic study also reported that two-thirds of ihe rest>ondenls w^rc unwilling lo 
accept a higher-paying job if it meant less jiueresting work. 

A Review of Quality of Work Life for Persons Without Disabi- 
lilies: What is Important? 

Quality of work is a siibscl o\ the larger diiiUMiMon. qualiiy of life Work can 
dramatically affet i one's overall qiiallly of life, due not only lo the number of 
hours one s[vnds w(^rking, but also due to: 1) the affiliation, identity and 
satisfaction one gams from one's work; 2) the contribution of v. ages buying 
power and opportunities lo participate more fully in desired aciiviues; and, 3) 
the opportiimlics provided \o karu and gain stKia! skills wfiieh transfer to 
other areas of life. 

"Quality of uork life" is a plirase whieli ODuin.ited with General Motors and 
tl»e limted Aulo Workers |o dotine the degree o! satisfaction an employee has 
with the work prtKcss (Kern, Riley, and Jones P^N7). Quality of work life 
refers to "the dcgn^v to v^lm h nicfnlHTs a vvork organi/aiion are able to 
satisfy utiporLini jvf sonal needs through th^ir cxpononees in the urgam/;ilion" 
(Haekman Sc Sutile. ^^77, \\ A). ^Ut^lc mgredicnus melude (presented in an 
unranke<l orders 

• Adcijuaie and lair C(>n][vn<aii(>n. 

• Sale and heahliy crivironnienis. 

• De\vlv)pinent of luinian c;.i[uc ines. 

• Gn)\v ih and sixunly. 

• Social intcgralinn. 

• (\)nst)lui lonjji.Mii ((lie n.fits ol ilie woikef mid tiow ihesc rii:lits can be 
fHolecled). 

• 'I he total lilc space (Uie balanced roie o! work m (tnc s lile 

• Social relevance (v^hen organi/ahons ai.t in sociall> irresfKMislble ways, 
employees depreciate the value oi iheir uork and careers k 

Haekman and Suolc lurilier suggest tluit ttie quality of uork life and 
organizational clleuiveness are in[crde[vndeni; change in needs or exjx^tations 
in one can lia\o a n^ajor impact on itie oiher indiv idual differences, including 
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differences in backgrounds, also affect one's perception of the quality of work 
life. 

The literature on quality of work for pcrs.^ns without disabilities contains 
many references to Maslow's "Hierarchy of Needs" (Maslow ,1954), 
McGregor's "Theory X and (McGregor, 1966) and Herzbcrgs "Theory of 
Motivation" (Her/berg, 1968). A newer theory which also has played a 
significant pan in promoting new conceptuali/.ations of employee; satisfaction 
has been advanced by an American researcher of Japanese origin, William 
Ouchi (Ouchi, 1981), 

Maslow*s hierarchy of needs is built upon the prcrnisc that needs must be 
adequately satisfied it e;Kh level before an individual moves on to consider 
higher level needs. T\^c five levels of Maslow's hierarchy are: basic existence, 
safety (shelter and security), social needs/needs for affiliation, esteem needs 
(activities that recognized tlicir coninbuiion to groups), and self actualization 
(growth or the need for achievement). 

McGregor articulated the difference between classical management, Theory X, 
which states that there is no satisfaction in work itself and that employees 
must be tightly controlled since they arc not enthusiastic about work and 
Theory Y which maintains that workers exercise self-direction and seek 
responsibility when motivated. 

Herz-berg's theory, also known as the motivator hygiene theory, bases 
motivation on two factors: 1) those issues and activities that prevent 
dissatisfaction but do not motivate cmployc4?s to actually grow; and 2) issues 
and activities which provide an impetus for growth. Hcr/berg postulated that 
secondary issues related to employment (hygiene issues) such as working 
conditions and safely form one category and issues central to one's v.ork 
responsibilities belong to a separate category (motivators). Her/berg argued 
tlujl when ecofiornic rewards and lower-level ueetls are not ukI ihcy iH-xoriie 
hygiene factors and doterrenLs to motivation and prulucliviiy. Althou^^h some 
controversy surrouiuls Her/lK^rg's work, his theory ha> been instrumental in 
promoting llie need to build motivators into jt)bs. 

Ouchi's "Theory Z", based upon McGregor's work, suggests that organizations 
which arc the most prcxiuctive are egalitarian, F^urthemiore, these organizations 
have employees who participate fully in running tfie company and liave leaders 
who exhibit subtle concern for interi>ersona! relations. 
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When considering qualiiy of work» it is also imporuini U) alicnd lo changes in 
employee needs and concerns over lime. Hackman and Sulilc (1977) have 
reported upon the following major stages and pnKcsscs in dcvclopmcni of 
careers: 

1 . The exploration stage. 

2. The esLiblishmcnt stage, including getting started, and first jobs, and 
socialization by boss, peers, and subordinates, and the reality shock of 
what the work is really like. 

3. Times of leveling off, transfer, and/or promotion, 

4. During granting of tenure when feelings of being accepted by an 
organization may arise or a crisis of reassessment may occur. 

5. The maintenance stage (mid'Carccr: growth; late-career: psychological 
prcp;iration for retirement and deceleration in momentum). 

6. The decline stage (formal preparation for retirement, learning to accept a 
rc^iuccd role, and accommoditions to family and cvnnmunily. 

Quality and Rehabilitation Facilities 

In this era of quality concerns, the role of rchabiliiaiion facilities has shifted 
from a focus on protectionism to providing exemplary services and creating 
exciting new opportunities. Rehabilitation facilities which "were there" for 
adults with disabilities during times of limited resources and attention, arc 
becoming increasingly involved with innovation and the provision of effective 
services resulting in desired outcomes (e g., good wages and working 
conditions, and integrated, competitive employment). 

In evaluating the role of facilities, attention should be focused on bi)\h their 
cvolvcmcnt and the array of services which they have provided and continue to 
provide. Recent critics have lumped together all services provided by 
rchabiliLaiion faCiliuc.s undci the uinbrclia of "sheltered workshops" (M(K)re, 
McCullcr & Salzburg, 1988). As Joe Campbell, Director of Incentive 
Community Enlcrj^riscs in Massachusetts^ has pointed out in a discussion of 
NISH contracts: "Often il)c facilities developed a capacity for providing stable, 
highly paid work opportunities to clients" (1988, p. 194). The role of the 
Commission on Accrednation of Rehabilitation Facilities and t^ieir demanding 
performance standards should also be acknowledged. During the 1960's and 
1970's with implemcnlaiion of the accreditation standards, many 
improvements were made in facilities and many prog^ms strcngihenal. TJjcsc 
standards are continually bcin^ revised to continue reaching toward 
contemporary standards of exccllchv e. 



In rcirospccl, facilities pieced logeihcr opporiuniiics for supcnision and 
training even when resources were limited. As facilities developed their 
industrial capacity and obtained more sophisticated contracts, there was more 
emphasis on work productivity and, of necessity, on meeting quotas required 
to maintain an adequate supply of work that scarce resources could be further 
sueichcd to improve work conditions and enhance work as a rehabilitation 
modality. 

Over the years, work conditions for persons with disabilities soniclinies 
improved through investment in new equipment, better trained personnel, 
better supervision, better contacts with em[)loyers and the community and 
better communicaLion with decision makers at all levels. Such ciianges often 
contributed to the quality of work life. Such improvements in work 
conditions, however, fell short of creating optimal improvements in the 
quality of work or quality of life of th. employee with disabilities. For 
example, individual rehahililalion plans, a ct>ncept N)rrowcd from education, 
were developed to fit existing ci^ndiiions, with limitiiiions necessarily imposed 
by legislation, funding iieams. Imancial sUucturcs, work opfH)rtunities, the 
physical layout of Llie workshop and existing conuacts. 

Tlie provision of appro\od programs with lonji-term sup[H)rt and ongoing 
supervision has radically aJicred the conceptualization of possibilities f()r 
cmpK/ymenl and the individuals for \0iOfn conuiuinity employment may \k 
possil'le, T tie movement also has !ie![>ed to lift the "cap" on wages for 
pei>c»ns Willi severe disahilnios. \\'\\:\\ may well have been impossible to 
achieve 'Aiihc>iit the assiNiaike oi one-to one supervision, may be very 
(ihlamai^ie w ith sucii assisi.mce. lii pracuce, ifien, greater (^pporlunities now 
are avaiiahk\ increasing the likeliiKH>d ol a good match belucen individual 
needs aiiil dcNiiVs and individual c:npK*\ iwciM and ein|^)Vverincnt. 

IliC fi.'<.u.-. I'll 4ii.dil>, auMig uiili iiic i utniiiuijii) iiiii."guitfiin im)v cnieiu. iias 
jMovidcd an oppH)riu[my to dream.' to allemnt lo remove HUelleclual and 
odier presupposed barriers and to suiicliire v^a\s to achieve quality wiil)uul 
previously set limitations, kehal^iliijliun la. ilities, \viih greater resources and 
opportiifiKies today, are cliallcngcd to dcmonsiraie qiialil) elkvis and quality 
results quality in terms of ineaninglul outcomes f(>r persons with 
disabilities. Higher wages, belter benJits, more integration, more acceptance 
;md more jmpowerment iire tlie key issues. 

Many stalf from rcliat>iljtanon 1 icililus hau' been in the forefront in 
enliancmg both work and L'eneral livini: condilnjns (or piTsons with 
disabilities through upgrading work exi>eriences and corvcerned case 
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management coordination with rcsidcniial providers. Rehabilitation faciliues* 
by adding supported and other community employment opuons, and by 
working closely with employers, residential providers and schools in providing 
U-ansiiional and other community employment have the capabilities of 
furthering dreams. Rehabilitation facilities also have been the primary 
agencies providing sup|X)ried and oiher communiiy-based placements for 
persons with disabihiies and as such are in the position to bring about desired 
change (ndelstcm, 19SS). 

NARF*s Position and Involvement 

In continuing to represem rchabihtaiion facjliiies, NARF- is atieniive to bodi 
tJie high qualjiy programs which have been provided these past twenty years 
and the innovative practices of today, NARF also is mindful of the 
responsiveness of rehabiliuiiion facilities. NARF advcK^atcs for the continued 
involvement ol rehabilitation facdiiics as ihe primary providers of 
rehabilitation eniploynient services, 

New technologies, advancements m cor*^ )raie development, and the 
progressive changes \n the lives of persiins wlu) aie disabled all \Knui to what 
can be accomplished. 1-acHiucs should be able to provide services of 
mcrcasmgly higher qualily ihrougli atleniion lo the continuing progress in 
these areas. Facilities have oden been ai the forefront in empowering 
individuals as cniploymcnl Uas opened dtH)rways to richer and fuller lives lor 
aJulis with many capahililies as well as disabilities. Facilities also will gain 
the conipeiiiise cA^^c and enhance their credibility through increasing 
enijHiwermeni aad proeuling ()p[\>riunjiies fur Iviter wages and bciier wuikmg 
conditions, 

NARF supi^ons Luililies riKniiii^ '\o positions ol greater leadersfup by 
responsible leachiiij and by c\y cnn^ciefiU^^us and sysieiiuiUC c!!'.)rls 

tfiat cnccnirage deusion niakin;' idal is done In arul not for indivuiuals with 
disabilities, NARF strongly urges lacililies lo continue to rctiuc tfieir 
programs and ser\ ices and to lake advantage of die new community awareness, 
additional resources, and expanding em[^lo>nient opuons. In so dv>ing, NARF 
recommends thai facilities noi neglect populations they have Ix'cn serving 
elleciively, even with the current pressure to locus on individuals widi severe 
disabilities. F-aciliiies have an obligation to continue to do what they have 
done well and to improve tliose tfnngs they can do better. 
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